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Something to Think About 

Is justice served by demanding an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
and, by extension, a life for a life? 

Words to Keep in Mind 

weary (9} tired 

palate ^} roof of the mouth 

unwavering (9) steady 

indulge (9) to give in to a wish; to be lenient with 
vocation {9)2i call to perform a certain function 
viscous f/OJ sticky 

pus (10) yellowish matter produced by an infection 
putrefaction (10) rotting 
tenacious f77^ persistent, stubborn 
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Guilt and innocence 



bestowed (// J given 

arbiter ( 18) person selected to settle a dispute 

adobe (J 8) sun-dried clay bricks 

mesmerized ( 18) spellbound, hypnotized, fascinated 

medlar (21) small tree with hard brown fruit 

decrepit (2}) worn out 

lurch (21) sudden rolling 

machete (23) large knife with a heavy blade used to cut sugarcane, for 
example 

lethargy (39) sluggishness, lack of energy 
elation (39) extreme joy 
furtively (^ secretly 
malign f40J evil, harmful 
engendered f4&l generated 
exalted (45) filled with pride or joy 
complicity (45) partnership in wrongdoing 
zeal (45) intense enthusiasm 



X he schoolteacher In^s entered The Pearl of the Orient, deserted at 
this hour, walked to the counter where Riad Halabi was rolling up a 
boll of bright-flowered cloth» and announced to him that she had just 
cut off the head of a guest in her boardinghouse. The merchant took 
out his white handkerchief and clapped it to his mouth. 
"What did you say, In6s?" 
"Exactly what you heard, Turk." 
"Is he dead?" 
"Of course." 

"And now what are you going to do?" 
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"That*s what I came to ask you,'" she replied, tucking back a stray 
lock of hair 

"I think I'd better close the store," sighed Riad Halabi. 
The two had known each other so long that neither could remem- 
ber the exact number of years, although both recalled every detail of 
the day their friendship had begun. At the time, Halabi had been one 
of those salesmen who wander the byways offering their wares » a 
commercial pilgrim without compass or fixed course, an Arab immi- 
grant with a false Turkish passport, lonely, weary, with a palate split 
like a rabbit's and a subsequent longing to sit in the shadows. She had 
been a still-young woman with firm hips and proud shoulders, the 
town's only schoolteacher, and the mother of a twelve-year-old son 
bom of a fleeting love affair. The boy was the center of the school- 
teacher's life; she cared for him with unwavering devotion but, barely 
masking her inclination to indulge him, applied to him the same 
norms of discipline she demanded of the other schoolchildren. She 
did not want anyone to be able to say she had brought him up badly; 
at the same time, she hoped to negate the father's legacy of wayward- 
ness and instead form her son to be of clear mind and generous heart. 
The very evening on which Riad Halabi had driven into Agua Santa 
from one side of town, from the other a group of boys had carried in 
the body of schoolteacher In^s's son on an improvised stretcher He 
had walked onto someone's property to pick up a fallen mango, and 
the owner, an outsider whom no one really knew, had fired a blast 
from his rifle meaning to scare the boy away but drilling a black hole 
in the middle of his forehead through which his life rapidly escaped. 
At that moment, the salesman had discovered his vocation for leader- 
ship and» without knowing how, had found himself at the center of 
things, consoling the mother, organizing the funeral as if he were a 
member of the family, and calming the people to prevent them from 
tearing the perpetrator limb from limb. Meanwhile, the murderer, 
realizing that his life would be worth very little if he remained there, 
had fled, meaning never to return. 

It was Riad Halabi who the following morning was at the head of i 
the crowd that marched from the cemetery to the place where the boy 
had fallen. All the inhabitants of Agua Santa had spent that day haul- 
ing mangoes, which they threw through the windows until the house 
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was filled from floor to ceiling. After a few weeks, the sun had fer- 
mented the fruit, which burst open, spilling a viscous juice and 
impregnating the walls with a golden blood, a sweetish pus, that 
transformed the dwelling into a fossil of prehistoric dimensions, an 
enormous beast in process of putrefaction, tormented by the infinite 
diligence of the larvae and mosquitoes of decomposition. 

The death of the boy, the role Riad Haiabf had played during 
those days, and the welcome he had received in Agua Santa, had 
determined the course of his life. He forgot his nomadic ancestry and 
remained in the village. There he opened a business. The Pearl of the 
Orient. He married, was widowed, married a second time, and contin- 
ued his trade, while his reputation for being a just man steadily 
increased. In6s, in turn, educated several generations of children with 
the tenacious affection she would have bestowed upon her son, until 
her energies were spent; then she stepped aside for teachers who 
arrived from the city with new primers, and retired. After leaving the 
schoolroom, she felt as if she had aged suddenly, as if time were 
accelerating; the days passed so quickly that she could not remember 
where the hours had gone. 

"I go around in a daze, Turk. Tm dying and don*t even know it," 
she commented. 

"You're as healthy as you ever were, In6s," replied Riad 

Haiabf. "The problem is that you're bored. You should not be 
idle." And he suggested she add a few rooms to her house and take in 
guests: "We don't have a hotel in this town." 

"We don't have tourists, either," she added. 

"A clean bed and warm breakfast are a blessing for travelers." 

And so they had been, primarily for the truckdrivers for National 
Petroleum, who stayed the night in her boardinghouse when the 
fatigue and tedium of the road had filled their head with hallucinations. 

The schoolteacher Ines was the most respected matron in all Agua 
Santa. She had taught the town's children for several decades, which 
granted her the authority to intervene in all their lives and take them 
by the ear when she felt it necessary. Girls brought their boyfriends 
for her approval, husbands and wives came to her with their marital 
disagreements; she was counselor, arbiter, and judge in all the town's 
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problems. Her authority, in fact, was mightier than that of the priest, 
the doctor, or the police. No one stopped her from the exercise of that 
power. On one occasion she had stalked into the jail, passed the 
Lieutenant without speaking, snatched the keys from a nail on the 
wall, and removed from a cell one of her students who had been jailed 
after a drunken spree. The officer had tried to stand in her way, but 
she had shoved him aside and marched the boy outside by the back of 
his collar. Once in the street, she had given him a couple of smacks 
and assured him that the next time this happened she would lower his 
pants and give him a spanking he would never forget. The day that 
Inds came to tell Riad Halabi she had killed one of her clients, he did 
not doubt for a moment that she was serious, because he knew her too 
well. He took her arm and walked with her the two blocks that sepa- 
rated The Pear! of the Orient from her house. It was one of the grand- 
est buildings in town, adobe and wood, with a wide veranda where 
hammocks were hung during the hottest siestas, and ceiling fans in 
every room. At that hour the house seemed to be empty; only one 
guest sat in the parlor drinking beer, mesmerized by the television. 

"Where is he?" whispered the Arab merchant. 19 
*'In one of the back rooms," In6s replied, not even lowering her 20 
voice. 

She led him to the row of rooms she rented — all joined by an 21 
arcade with purple morning-glories climbing the columns and pots of 
ferns hanging from the beams — bordering a patio planted with medlar 
and banana trees. In6s opened the last door and Riad Haiabi entered a 
room in deep shadow. The shutters were closed, and it was a moment 
before he saw on the bed the corpse of an inoffensive-looking old 
man, a decrepit stranger swimming in the puddle of his own death, his 
trousers stained with excrement, his head hanging by a strip of ashen 
flesh, and wearing a terrible expression of distress, as if apologizing 
for all the disturbance and blood, and for the uncommon bother of 
having allowed himself fo be murdered. Riad Halabi sat down on the 
room's only chair, his eyes on the floor, trying to control the lurch of 
his stomach. In6s remained standing, arms across her chest, calculat- 
ing that it would take her two days to wash up the stains and at least 
two more to rid the room of its odor of feces and fear. 
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"How did you do it?*' Riad Halabi asked finally, wiping the sweat 22 
from his forehead. 

"With the machete for harvesting coconuts. I came up behind him 23 
and lopped off his head with one swing. He never knew what hit him, 
poor man " 

"Why?" 24 
"I had to do it. It was fate. This old man had very bad luck. He 25 
never meant to stop in Agua Santa; he was driving through town and a 
rock shattered his windshield. He came to pass a few hours here while 
the Italian down at the garage found another windshield. He's 
changed a lot — we've all grown older, I guess — but I recognized him 
instantly. I've been waiting all these years; I knew he would come 
sooner or later. He's the man with the mangoes." 

"May Allah protect us," murmured Riad Halabi. 26 
"Do you think we should call the Lieutenant?" n 
"Not on your life; why do you say that?" 2S 
"Fm in the right. He killed my boy." 29 
"The Lieutenant wouldn't understand that, Ines," 30 
"An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, Turk. Isn't that what 3i 
your religion teaches?" 

"But that's not how the law works, In6s." 32 
"Well, then, we can fix him up a little and say he committed sui- 33 
cide." 

"Don't touch him. How many guests do you have in the house?" 3^ 
"Just that truckdriver. He'll be on his way as soon as it's cool; he 35 
has to drive to the capital." 

"Good. Don't take in any more guests. Lock the door to this room 36 
and wait for me. Til be back tonight." 

"What are you going to do?" 37 
"I'll take care of this in my own way." 38 
Riad Halabf was sixty-five years old, but he had conserved his 39 
youthful vigor and the same spirit that had positioned him at the head 
of the throng the day he arrived in Agua Santa. He left the school- 
teacher's house and walked rapidly to the first of several visits he was 
to make that afternoon. Soon after, a persistent murmur began to 
spread through the town. The inhabitants of Agua Santa wakened 
from the lethargy of years, excited by the unbelievable news that was 
being repeated from house to house, an insuppressible buzzing, infor- 
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mation that strained to be uttered in shouts, gossip that by the very 
need to be held to a niurmur was conferred special status. Before sun- 
set you could sense in the air the restless elation that for several years 
would be a characteristic of the town, one incomprehensible to 
strangers passing through, who could find nothing extraordinary in 
this town that had the appearance of being an insignificant back-water 
like so many others on the edge of the jungle. Early in the evening, 
men began arriving at the tavern; women carried their kitchen chairs 
out to the sidewalk and sat down to enjoy the cool air; young people 
gathered en masse in the plaza, as if it were Sunday. The Lieutenant 
and his men casually made their rounds and then accepted the invita- 
tion of the girls at the whorehouse who were celebrating a birthday, 
they said. By nightfall there were more people in the street than on 
All Saints' Day; all of them were so studiously occupied in their 
activities that they seemed to be practicing a part in a movie: some 
were playing dominoes* others were drinking and smoking on the 
street comers, some couples were out for a stroll, hand in hand, moth- 
ers were running after their children, grandmothers peering nosily 
from open doorways. The priest lighted the lamps in the parish church 
and rang the bells signaling a novena to Saint Isidro Martyr, but no 
one was in the mood for that kind of devotion. 

At nine-thirty there was a meeting in the house of schoolteacher 40 
In6s: the Turk, the town doctor, and four young men she had taught 
from the first grade and who were now hefty veterans back from mili- 
tary service. Riad Halabi led them to the back room, where they 
found the cadaver covered with insects: the window had been left 
open and it was the hour of the mosquitoes. They stuffed the victim in 
a canvas sack, wrestled it out to the street, and unceremoniously 
threw it into the back of Riad Halabi's truck. They drove through the 
town, right down the main street, waving, as usual, to anyone they 
happened to see. Some neighbors returned their salutation with more 
than ordinary enthusiasm, while others pretended not to notice them, 
furtively giggling, like children surprised at some mischief. Beneath 
brilliant moonlight the men drove to the spot where many years 
before the son of the schoolteacher In6s had stooped down for the last 
time to pick up a mango. The overgrown property sat amid the malign 
weeds of neglect, decayed by time and bad memories, a tangled hill 
where mangoes had grown wild, where fruit had dropped from the 
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trees and taken root in the ground, giving birth to new clumps that 
had in turn engendered others, until an impenetrable jungle had been 
created that had swallowed up fences, path, even the ruins of the 
house, of which only a lingering trace of the odor of marmalade 
remained. The men lighted their kerosene lanterns and plunged into 
the dense growth, hacking a path with their machetes. When they felt 
they had gone far enough, one of them pointed to a spot and there, at 
the foot of a gigantic tree weighed down with fruit, they dug a deep 
hole in which they deposited the canvas sack. Before shoveling back 
the dirt, Riad Halabf spoke a brief Muslim prayer, because he knew 
no other. When they got back to town at midnight, they found that no 
one had gone to bed; lights were blazing in every window, and people 
were circulating through the streets. 

Meanwhile, the schoolteacher Ines had scrubbed the walls and 4i 
furniture in the back room with soap and water; she had burned the 
bedclothing, aired the house, and was waiting for her friends with a 
fine dinner and a pitcher of rum and pineapple juice. The meal was 
eaten to the accompaniment of merry chatter about the latest cock- 
fights—a barbaric sport according to the schoolteacher, but less 
barbaric, the men alleged, than the bullfights in which a Colombian 
matador had just lost his liver. Riad Halabf was the last to say good- 
bye. That night, for the first time in his life, he felt old. At the door, the 
schoolteacher In6s took his hands and for a moment held them in hers. 

*Thank you, Turk," she said. 42 

"Why did you come to see me, In6s?" 

"Because you are the person I love most in this world, and aa 
because you should have been the father of my son," 

The next day the inhabitants of Agua Santa returned to their usual as 
chores exalted by a magnificent complicity, by a secret kept by good 
neighbors, one they would guard with absolute zeal and pass down 
for many years as a legend of justice, until the death of the school- 
teacher Ines freed us, and now I can tell the story. 

Focusing on the Story 

1 . How and by whom had the only son of schoolteacher Ines been 
killed? What did the killer do after the murder? What happened to 
his house? 
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2. Who was Riad Halabi, and how did he become involved in the 
affairs surrounding the death of schoolteacher In6s*s son the very 
day he arrived in Agua Santa? Why did Riad Halabi decide to 
remain in the village? 

3. What did schoolteacher In6s do after she retired from teaching? 

4. Describe the people who lived in the town of Agua Santa. How did 
they feel about schoolteacher In6s? How had she helped them over 
the years? 

5. Who was the old traveler that schoolteacher In^s killed? Who did 
In6s go to for help? Why weren't the police called? 

fin Interpreting and Evaluating 

1 . Why do you think the old traveler stopped in Agua Santa? Didn't he 
recognize the town? Was it fate? Support your opinion. 

2. How did many of the townspeople learn about the murder? How did 
they feel about it? How did they keep it secret? If you had lived in 
that town, would you have remained silent? Why or why not? 

3. Several people helped Inds get rid of the body. What did they do 
with it? Why did they participate so willingly? Were they common 
criminals? Explain. 

4. What would have happened if In6s or one of the townspeople had 
called the police? Was there ever a fear that might happen? Why or 
why not? 

5. According to the narrator, the story has been passed down **for many 
years as a legend of justice.*' Was justice served in this case? Is jus- 
tice served by taking the law into your own hands? Would it have 
been more just to convict and imprison In6s for the murder? Explain. 

Ideas for Writing and Further Discussion 

1. Do you believe in a predetermined destiny or fate? Write about 
some aspects of your life that you believe have been shaped by fate. 
Suggested ihesis\ two or three aspects of your life that you believe 
have been shaped by fate. 

Each body paragraph should explore one such aspect. 

2. Our system of justice may not be perfect, but it's better than many 
judicial systems around the world. Write an essay in which you 




